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ORGANIZATION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY 

OFFICIAL REPORT 

During the summer of 1905 Professor C. W. A. Veditz, of 
the George Washington University, wrote to a number of the 
well-known sociologists of the United States with a view to se- 
curing an expression of opinion with regard to the desirability 
and feasibility of forming some sort of an organization of 
sociologists. This correspondence indicated, among those who 
participated in it, a unanimous desire for such an organization. 
Dr. Lester F. Ward, of Washington, believed that there is cer- 
tainly need for a national sociological association, inasmuch as 
the sociologists of the country need to get together, and no 
existing association of a scientific character enables them to do 
this to the extent that is necessary. Professor S. N. Patten was 
of practically the same opinion. Professor S. M. Lindsay and 
Professor T. N. Carver, while they favored an organization of 
sociologists, were not convinced that it ought to be an entirely 
separate and independent organization; they felt that it would 
be unwise, perhaps, to separate at this time from the Economic 
Association, with which most sociologists are now connected, 
and in which almost all sociologists are interested. 

More detailed expressions of opinion were received from 
Professor Albion W. Small, of the University of Chicago, and 
Professor E. A. Ross, o<f the University of Nebraska, The 
former wrote, in part, as follows : 

The formation of a sociological association has been suggested by a num- 
ber of sociologically inclined people in this region, and I should certainly 
be glad to co-operate most heartily in any plan which may seem feasible. 
The main thing is a getting together for free threshing out of ideas of 
common interest. My suggestion is that you take the responsibility of cor- 
responding with the program committee of the Economic Association, and 
suggest that the program for the December meeting be arranged in such a 
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way that there would be room for the sociologists to get together at a time 
during the session when the economic papers would be of a sort not 
necessarily of interest to the sociologists. Whether we should throw logic 
to the winds and organize a section of the Economic Association, simply for 
the practical reason that most of us are members of that body, and in gen- 
eral would prefer concentration of interests rather than division; or 
whether we should organize a parallel society like the Historical or the 
Political Science Association; or whether we should disregard the older 
societies altogether — these are questions of detail about which I should be 
ready to acquiesce in the views of the majority. My present opinion is, 
however, that it would be most advisable to make our first step as above 
suggested. 

Professor E. A. Ross wrote as follows : 

For three or four years I have thought the time was ripe for American 

sociologists to come together and thresh out their differences I should 

therefore heartily welcome the project for some sort of national association, 
and believe that such an association could do a great deal to clarify our 
minds, acquaint us with one another's opinions, and exalt the dignity of 
sociology in the public eye. Sociology has grown up through one-idea 
thinkers, each of whom has worked his idea for all that it is worth clear 
across the field. Now, however, there is a get-together spirit abroad, and a 
continuance of the isolation of the past cannot but prove a damage to the 
development of our science. 

This co'irespondence resulted, after communication with the 
officers of the American Economic Association, in the following 
circular letter, which was sent to about three hundred persons 
throughout the country supposed to be interested in sociology: 

Washington, D. C, December 2, 1905. 
Dear Sir: 

You are invited to attend a conference of persons interested in sociology 
which will be held at Baltimore during the coming sessions of the American 
Economic Association and of the American Political Science Association, 
to discuss the advisability of forming a national sociological association 
designed to perform for sociologists services similar to those rendered for 
economists by the Economic Association, and for those interested in politi- 
cal science by the Political Science Association. 

Sociologists have been so largely accustomed to working along divergent 
lines, and so frequently hold radically different views, that there seems to 
be peculiar justification for some sort of an organization which shall bring 
together at regular intervals those interested in the same group of problems, 
and permit of that interchange of ideas and comparison of projects which in 
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other fields of knowledge has so frequently contributed to the advancement 
of science. Several European nations already possess sociological associa- 
tions for this purpose, although nowhere, perhaps, is there a greater, more 
widespread, or more truly scientific interest in the science of society than in 
the United States. 

The proposed conference will take up the following questions, among 
others : 

i. Is there need for an organization of sociologists? 

2. Should it be formed now? 

3. If needed and formed now, what should be its scope? 

4. Ought it to be a separate, independent organization, or should it, 
at least for the present, form a part or division of some existing association? 

The first session of the conference will be held Wednesday afternoon, 
December 27, 3:30 p. m., at! the Johns Hopkins University. 

If you cannot attend, it is earnestly requested that you send an expres- 
sion of opinion on the above questions, together with whatever other 
suggestions you may care to make. All communications should be addressed 
to C. W. A. Veditz, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
Respectfully yours, 

Thomas N. Carver, Harvard University. 

Franklin H. Giddings, Columbia University. 

Samuel M. Lindsay, University of Pennsylvania. 

Simon N. Patten, University of Pennsylvania. 

Edward A. Ross, University of Nebraska. 

Albion W. Small, University of Chicago. 

William G. Sumner, Yale University. 

Lester F. Ward, Washington, D. C. 

C. W. A. Veditz, George Washington University. 

In accordance with this invitation, the first meeting of those 
interested was held in McCoy Hall, at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Wednesday afternoon, December 27, at 3 130 p. m. The 
meeting was attended by some fifty persons, among whom were 
a number particularly interested in the practical aspects of sociol- 
ogy. Professor Davenport, of Hamilton College, acted as 
chairman of the meeting. 

Professor C. W. A. Veditz, of the George Washington Uni- 
versity, reported that he had received about forty replies to the 
circular letter of invitation, and that the great majority of these 
letters were from persons unable to attend the meeting. Among 
the writers of these replies there was practically a unanimity of 
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opinion in favor of the creation, and of the immediate creation, 
of a sociological organization of some sort. Differences of opin- 
ion seemed to arise only in connection with the third and fourth 
questions stated in the invitation, but even with regard to these 
there was a considerable majority in favor of the creation of a 
separate and independent organization (which it was felt, how- 
ever, should meet at the same time and place as the Economic 
Association), and of providing that the scope of the new organ- 
ization be sufficiently wide to include among its members not 
only those interested in sociology from a purely theoretical and 
academic point of view, but also those who are engaged in prac- 
tical sociological work. It was suggested, in a number of the 
replies received, that the work of the new organization should 
be so arranged as to avoid duplicating the work being undertaken 
by other associations already in existence — such as the National 
Prison Association and the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. 

The trend of opinion among the writers of these replies may 
be indicated by the following quotations from 1 letters received : 

Says Professor E. A. Ross, of the University of Nebraska : 

I think it is high time to organize a sociological group .... that will 
make provision for three sessions of its own at the time of the meeting of 
the Historical, Economic, and Political Science Associations. These sessions 
should be held at the time that the economists are busy with the pure theory 
portions of their program. As the American Journal of Sociology will no 
doubt publish the best part of the proceedings, I see no reason for our group 

doing any publishing In a few years, when the status of sociology is 

more assured, it will be time to develop into a full-fledged association. 

Professor Albion W. Small wrote as follows: 

I count much on this conference of sociologists. I have shifted my own 
view-point somewhat since the idea was first broached. I should now be in 
favor of a separate society, not with a view to a permanent split from the 
other societies engaged in the study of the social sciences, but in order to 
stand up and be counted more definitely, and to attract the attention of the 
other people more clearly than we can while merely lost in the old-time 

shuffle I should urge that the sociologists keep the machinery of 

their society as simple and inexpensive as possible, so that dues will not 
be a serious additional burden to anybody; and that we attempt to recognize 
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in our fellowship and in our program all the different divisions of sociologi- 
cal interest. That is, the few general sociologists should not say to the 
social technologist of any type, "We have no need of thee," or vice versa. 
The social psychologists should not assume to be the sociologists par 
excellence, to the disparagement of the Galtonites, for instance, or any of 
the economists or historians who are really trying to interpret any part of 
life by correlating it with the whole. We should look forward, not to a 
suppression of division of labor within the social sciences, but to large 
development of it, and our emphasis should always be upon the reinforce- 
ment that all partial knowledge of society must get from finding the actual 
correlations of its abstraction with the plexus of social processes. 

A practical sociologist, Mr. Wallace E. Miller, of the First 
Social Settlement Society of Columbus, Ohio, expressed the 
opinion that 

there is a clearly denned need for an organization of sociologists which will 
bring together those who are engaged in practical work. Such an organiza- 
tion would strengthen the work done in sociology throughout the country. 

Another practical sociologist, Miss Anna Garlin Spencer, of 
the New York School of Philanthropy, expressed 

keen interest in any effort to consolidate and make more effective the labors 
of those who are trying to solve social problems and initiate social move- 
ments by the light of science. I am very desirous that there shall be a 
"clearing-house" in the field of sociology, especially that which has focused 
into practical effort. I hope that applied sociology, or the new scientific 
philanthropy, will receive due attention in the considerations of the con- 
ference. 

Professor F. G. Young, of the University of Oregon, wrote : 
If all the men whose names are signed to the note of invitation feel 
the need and disposition to get together to co-ordinate views and co-operate 
through division of labor, your first two inquiries and the first part of the 
third are answered for all very positively in the affirmative. The matter of 
the scope of the organization is not so simple. I would suggest the advisa- 
bility of having three or four quite definite lines of inquiry represented in 
each program : 

i. Fundamental problems as to postulates and methods should always 
be given a hearing. 

2. The significance in sociological theory of new departures or tendencies 
in the older sciences is a matter of prime importance, and would lend 
itself admirably to elucidation before such an association. 

3. Discussions bearing on the application of the principles of the science 
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to large social questions affecting the national welfare, and having particu- 
lar prominence in the social consciousness, should have consideration; 
such matters as race-suicide and normal racial relations under a single 
political sovereignty would at this time receive notice. 

4. Co-ordination of the results from the different American and 
European tendencies in the science would, I think, be a matter worthy of 
some attention from such a body. 

It was the opinion of Professor C. R. Henderson, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, that 

an organization of sociologists is inevitable, and it is desirable. For the 
present, however, I should advise that a very modest beginning be made, 
and that the meetings be held in connection with the Economic, the Histori- 
cal, and the Political Science Associations. 

Professor Charles A. Ellwood, of the University of Missouri, 
wrote : 

It seems to me that the time has come to form an American sociological 
association. No organization of national scope now in existence gives 
anything but the most trifling attention to the problems which the sociologist 
is trying to investigate. The American Economic Association has occa- 
sionally had on its program papers dealing with sociological problems; 
but if this can satisfy the group of American sociologists, we shall but 
proclaim to the world our lack of interest in, and enthusiasm for, the 
science in which we are working. 

I am in favor, therefore, of an independent sociological association — 
organized somewhat on the plan of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion — to meet at the same time and place annually as the American 
Economic Association. I am also in favor of making membership in this 
association open to all who have any interest in sociological problems; 
and I believe that the program of the association should not be definitely 
limited in any way, but should be left to be determined by the program 
or executive committee. 

Professor; Frank W. Blackmar, of the University of Kansas, 
gave expression to the following opinion : 

There certainly is a need for an organization of sociologists at the 
present time. It would undoubtedly advance the study of sociology very 
much, and would be of special service in bringing about a consensus of 
opinion in regard to disputed points in sociological development. It should 
be formed now, because we are ready for such an organization. I think it 
safe to say that we have never been ready for such an organization before. 
.... Its scope should be sociology — general, pure, and applied. Care 
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should be taken to keep it from encroaching on the ground pre-empted 
by the American Historical Association, the American Political Science 
Association, the American Economic Association, or the American Anthro- 
pological Society. 

In my estimation it should be a separate and independent organization, 
To make it a part of one of the associations named would give it a 
subordinate position, and, what is worse, would seem to indicate that 
sociology is a branch of either history, political science, economics, or 
anthropology. It might be possible that it should form a division of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. As a section of 
this association, it would be placed close to biology and psychology, which 
might be of some advantage. However, it appears to me that the A. A. A. S. 
is already far too large and cumbersome for the best quality of work, and 
that more vital work would be done in a separate organization. 

Nearly all of the letters received in reply to the circular, of 
which only a few are quoted above, came from persons who would 
be unable to attend the conference. The circular was so worded 
as to suggest a reply by letter only as a substitute for personal 
participation in the conference. 

At the conference it was moved, after hearing the report of 
Professor Veditz, that a sociological association be formed, and 
that it be formed at once. This motion prevailed. Professor 
Giddings, of Columbia University, pointed out that probably in 
no country in the world is there so much interest in the problems 
of sociology, whether theoretical or practical, as in the United 
States. Many, if not most, of our colleges and universities offer 
courses in sociology. The American literature of the subject is 
noteworthy both with regard to quantity and quality, and has re- 
ceived frequent and ready recognition abroad. Before many of 
those present at the meeting had even entered college, Professor 
Sumner, of Yale, was giving courses in sociology, using Herbert 
Spencer's Sociology as a textbook. Yet, while France and Eng- 
land both have successful sociological associations which publish 
valuable papers on sociological subjects, we have as yet, strange 
to say, no distinctively scientific national organization of sociolo- 
gists. 

In discussing the scope of the new organization or group, 
Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, of Philadelphia, raised the ques- 
tion whether those interested in practical reform work would be 
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allowed to become members. While this question was not spe- 
cifically answered, the opinion appeared to prevail that so long 
as the predominating point of view in the association be scientific, 
practical sociologists ought certainly not to be excluded from its 
membership. In fact, it would appear that practical sociological 
workers in different parts of the country, and engaged in 
different lines of activity, have quite as much to gain from an 
interchange of views and of experiences as have the purely theo- 
retical or academic sociologists. Moreover, one of the best 
results of the new organization would be achieved by bringing 
into close and regular contact the "theoretical" and the "practi- 
cal" sociologists ; each has much to learn of the other. 

With regard to the question whether the new organization 
should be separate and independent or not, remarks were made 
by Dr. Lester F. Ward, of Washington, D. C. ; Professors David 
C. Wells, of Dartmouth College; W. F. Willcox, of Cornell; 
Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia; David Kinley, of Illinois; 
Thomas N. Carver, of Harvard; E. C. Hayes, of Miami; C. W. 
A. Veditz, of George Washington University; and S. M. Lind- 
say, of Pennsylvania. In the course of this discussion it was 
pointed out that if the new organization were to become a section 
of an already existing association, it would not be easy to answer 
the question : Of what association should it be made a part ? 
There seemed to be almost equally good reasons for annexing it 
to any of several organizations — such as the Economic Associa- 
tion, the Statistical Association, the Social Science Association, 
the Anthropological Society, and the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. It was urged by some, moreover, that if 
the new organization is made part of an existing organization, 
one could become a member only by joining the parent organiza- 
tion. Again, if the sociologists form merely a part, let us say of 
the Economic Association, that would imply that sociology is 
either subservient to economics or a part of it. And if the 
sociologists were to ask for a part in the program of the 
Economic Association, the part which the economists would be 
willing or able to give them would probably be insufficient, and 
the practical result of such an arrangement would be apt to 
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be a program which would satisfy neither the sociologists nor 
the economists. Not only has the sociologist problems of his 
own, which seem to him to merit as elaborate discussion as the 
problems which interest the economist, but those problems are 
as numerous and as varied in character as the problems to which 
the Economic Association now devotes its time at each annual 
meeting. There ought, to be sure, to be one or more "joint 
meetings," in which problems are discussed which are germane 
to both economics and sociology; and these meetings would 
emphasize the close relationship which subsists between 
economics and sociology, without implying that economics is 
sociology or that sociology is economics. 

The hope was expressed by some of those who spoke that 
there would ultimately be formed a federation of the societies 
engaged in the study of the social sciences — particularly the 
Economic Association, the Political Science Association, and the 
new sociological association — to avoid the wastes and difficul- 
ties and disadvantages of a multiplication of societies while 
retaining the advantages of having distinct interests. Such a 
federation might have but one organ, one publishing committee, 
one president (with a vice-president for each of the three sub- 
divisions), and a single membership fee for all three branches. 

At all events, in the opinion of those who spoke upon this 
point, the meetings of the sociological association should in- 
variably occur at the same time and place as those of the 
Economic Association. 

Professor Lindsay remarked that the newly created Political 
Science Association had carefully gone into the question 
whether the political scientists should form a new association, or 
join some one already in existence, and be content with sharing 
in the program. He asked whether anyone present was able to 
furnish information on the results of this investigation. To this 
question Dr. Max West, of the federal Bureau of Corporations, 
who participated in the formation of the Political Science 
Association, replied that the political scientists had reached the 
conclusion that the problems which interested them were so dis- 
tinct, so numerous, and so important as to require practically a 
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separate program with separate meetings, and therefore a sepa- 
rate organization, and that, should any arrangement looking 
toward a combination with the economists be found desirable, 
this arrangement had better be made by a completed independent 
organization, able to deal with the Economic Association on a 
footing of equality. 

Professor Carver, of Harvard, questioned the desirability, for 
the present at least, of a separate organization. He believed that 
in many respects the multiplication of organizations is undesir- 
able, and that for a considerable period there would be too few 
persons interested in sociology to warrant the creation of an 
independent society. He was willing, however, to accept the 
decision of the majority of those interested. 

Professor Kinley, of the University of Illinois, considered the 
formation of a sociological association inevitable, and advocated 
"taking the bull by the horns at once" and starting a separate 
organization, even though its beginnings might be modest. 

Professor Willcox, of Cornell, made mention of the Ameri- 
can Social Science Association as an association with which we 
might possibly affiliate in some way. That organization has a 
long and honorable history, but, so far as Professor Willcox 
knew, it was declining, if not already defunct. Perhaps a union 
of the new organization with this old one might prove extremely 
beneficial and acceptable to both. 

Dr. Ward's motion, that the sociologists form a separate and 
independent organization, was thereupon put to a vote and car- 
ried with but two dissenting voices. 

Mr. C. R. Woodruff moved that a committee of five persons 
be appointed to draw up a "scheme of government" for the new 
organization, and that this committee, appointed by the chair, 
report at the next meeting, to be held at 3 :3o the next day. This 
motion was seconded and carried, and the meeting adjourned. 

Shortly after adjournment, Professor Davenport named the 
following committee on organization: Professors Veditz, Will- 
cox, Wells, Cooley, and Lindsay. 
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The second meeting of the conference was held at the time 
appointed, and attended by the following persons, among others : 

B. W. Arnold, Jr., of Randolph-Macon College; Franklin H. Giddings, 
of Columbia; George K. Holmes, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture; Lester F. Ward, of Washington, D. C. ; C. W. A. Veditz, of 
George Washington University; Charles Cooley of the University of 
Michigan; Henry M. Leipziger, of the New York Bureau of Education; 
Edward C. Hayes, of Miami University; Jiro Aburtani, of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Carl Kelsey, of the University of Pennsylvania; J. Elbert Cutler, 
of Wellesley; Alvan A. Tenney, of Columbia; A. V. Heester, of Franklin 
and Marshall College; John H. Dynes, of the United States Bureau of 
Corporations; Simon N. Patten, of the University of Pennsylvania; Thomas 
N. Carver, of Harvard; David Kinley, of the University of Illinois; William 
Davenport, of Hamilton College; William H. Allen, of New York; Miss 
Lucile Eaves, of New York ; U. G. Weatherley, of the University of Indiana ; 
W. F. Willcox, of Cornell; C. R. Woodruff, of Philadelphia; George G. 
Wilson, of Brown; D. L. Wing, of the United States Bureau of Corpora- 
tions; Max West, of the United States Bureau of Corporations; C. C. 
Morhart, of Washington, D. C. ; A. G. Keller, of Yale; Edward H. Davis, 
of Purdue University; George S. Sumner, of Pomona College; H. Wirt 
Steele, of Baltimore; S. N. Lindsay, of the University of Pennsylvania; 
David C. Wells, of Dartmouth; W. E. Miller, of Columbus, Ohio; J. Dorsey 
Forrest, of Butler College; Walter E. Weyl, of New York. 

The chairman of the committee on organization, C. W. A. 
Veditz, reported the following constitution : 

ARTICLE I — NAME 

This society shall be known as the American Sociological Society. 

ARTICLE II— OBJECTS 

The objects of this society shall be the encouragement of sociological 
research and discussion, and the promotion of intercourse between persons 
engaged in the scientific study of society. 

ARTICLE III — MEMBERSHIP 

Any person may become a member of this society upon payment of Three 
Dollars, and may continue such by paying thereafter annually a fee of 
Three Dollars. 

By a single payment of Fifty Dollars any person may become a life mem- 
ber of the society. 

Each member :s entitled to a copy of the current publications of the 
society. 
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ARTICLE IV — OFFICERS 

The officers of this Society shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, 
a Secretary, a Treasurer — elected at each annual meeting — and an Executive 
Committee consisting of the officers above mentioned ex officio, together 
with six elected members whose terms of office shall be three years; except 
that of those chosen at the first election two shall serve for but one year and 
two for two years. 

The offices of Secretary and of Treasurer may be filled by the same 
person. 

ARTICLE V — ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

All officers shall be elected only after nomination by a special committee 
of the society appointed by the Executive Committee; except that the officers 
for the first year shall be nominated by a committee of three, to be 
appointed by the chairman of the meeting at which this constitution is 
adopted. 

All officers shall be elected by a majority vote of the members of the 
society present at the annual meeting. 

ARTICLE VI — DUTIES OF OFFICERS 

The President of the society shall preside at all meetings of the society 
and of the Executive Committee, and shall perform such other duties as 
the Executive Committee may assign to him. In his absence his duties shall 
devolve, successively, upon the Vice-Presidents in the order of their election, 
upon the Secretary, and upon the Treasurer. 

The Secretary shall keep the records of the society, and perform such 
other duties as the Executive Committe may assign to him. 

The Treasurer shall receive and have the custody of the funds of the 
society, subject to the rules of the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee shall have charge of the general interests of 
the society, shall call regular and special meetings of the society, appropriate 
money, appoint committees and their chairmen, with suitable powers, and in 
general possess the governing power in the society, except as otherwise 
specifically provided in this constitution. The Executive Committee shall 
have power to fill vacancies in its membership occasioned by death, resigna- 
tion, or failure to elect, such appointees to hold office until the next annual 
election. 

Five members shall constitute a quorum of the Executive Committee, 
and a majority vote of those members in attendance shall control its 
decisions. 

ARTICLE VII — RESOLUTIONS 

All resolutions to which objection is made shall be referred to the 
Executive Committee for its approval before submission to the vote of the 
society. 
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ARTICLE VIII — AMENDMENTS 



Amendments to this constitution shall be proposed by the Executive 
Committee and adopted by a majority vote of the members present at any 
regular or special meeting of the society. 

After the reading of this constitution, it was voted to take 
action upon each article separately. The only articles, however, 
on which there was any discussion were Arts. II and VII. Pro- 
fessor Kelsey raised the question whether Art. II might not be 
interpreted to exclude those interested mainly in practical socio- 
logical work. Miss Eaves and Dr. Leipziger wished that it might 
be made clear that practical sociologists could be included in the 
membership of the society. Processors Giddings and Wells were 
of the opinion that the original wording of the article was ample 
enough to include everybody interested in sociology, so long as 
their interest is not exclusively practical. The purposes of the 
society being mainly scientific, the emphasis should be placed on 
that aspect of sociology. But while the society, as a society, is 
mainly interested in the scientific and critical, rather than the 
popular or propagandist, aspect of sociology, it does not follow 
that its members must be exclusively, or even mainly, interested 
in theoretical sociology. All that is necessary is that they be 
interested in sociological discussion and research. Art. II was 
then adopted unanimously. 

Concerning Art. VII the question was raised whether it 
might not be well to provide specifically that the society be not 
allowed to pass any resolution approving or disapproving specific 
sociological doctrines or specific schemes for social betterment. 
The ensuing discussion of this question indicated that, in the 
belief of a majority of those present, Art. VII was sufficient to 
prevent the submission and consideration of undesirable motions. 
This article was then passed unanimously, and the constitution 
likewise adopted unanimously as a whole. 

In accordance with its provisions, the chairman, Professor 
Davenport, appointed the following Nominating Committee: 
Professors Wells, Kelsey, and Cutler; with the request that they 
report as soon as possible. 
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Meanwhile a motion was made and carried, to the effect that 
the Executive Committee be requested to appoint a Committee 
on Membership as soon as possible, for the purpose of making 
known the existence and objects of the society and enrolling 
members. 

In reply to the question whether the new organization would 
issue any publications, and by whom they would be issued, it was 
stated that, in the opinion of the Committee on Organization, it 
was deemed advisable not to create a Publication Committee as 
yet, but to leave that matter to the Executive Committee in 
accordance with the constitution. Moreover, the matter of pub- 
lications depends largely on the extent of funds available for that 
purpose, and this depends in turn on the membership of the 
organization. Consequently this entire subject was left in abey- 
ance. 

At this stage of the meeting the Committee on nominations 
had returned with the following report: 

For President — Lester F. Ward, of Washington, D. C. 

For First Vice-President — Professor William G. Sumner, of Yale Uni- 
versity. 

For Second Vice-President — Professor Franklin H. Giddings, of Colum- 
bia University. 

For Secretary and Treasurer — Professor C. W. A. Veditz, of the George 
Washington University. 

Members of the Executive Committee — for three years : Professors E. 
A. Ross, of the University of Nebraska, and W. F. Willcox, of Cornell 
University; for two years: Professors Albion W. Small, of the University 
of Chicago, and Samuel M. Lindsay, of the University of Pennsylvania; 
for one year: Professors D. C. Wells, of Dartmouth College, and William 
Davenport, of Hamilton College. 

Professor Giddings moved the acceptance of that part of this 
report which concerned the office of president. He took occasion 
to remark that nothing which he had ever done gave him so keen 
a sense of justice and fitness as he enjoyed in moving that Dr. 
Ward be made the first president of the American Sociological 
Society. Many years ago, when even among educated people the 
name of sociology was not merely discredited, but almost 
entirely unknown, Dr. Ward was already actively engaged in 
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giving the word an important meaning and insisting on the 
great role played by reason in the evolution of human society. 
All sociologists are under a heavy debt of gratitude to him, and 
their indebtedness to Ward is at least as great as to August 
Comte and Herbert Spencer. 

Professor Giddings' motion was carried unanimously, and 
Dr. Ward was at once conducted to the chair by Professors Wells 
and Giddings. In taking charge of the) meeting, Dr. Ward ex- 
pressed briefly his appreciation of the totally unexpected honor 
thus thrust upon him, and declared himself proud of the dis- 
tinction of being the first president of the first sociological 
society in America. 

The remainder of the report of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions was accepted unanimously, and the meeting was then 
adjourned, subject to the call of the Executive Committee, in 
accordance with the constitution. 



